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Mr.  PresideiNt,  Gentlemen, 

There  is  no  oue  amongst  you  but  has,  at  any  rate, 
once  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  been  consulted  by 
a  patient  whose  articulation  of  the  smallest  syllable 
was  possible  only  at  the  cost  of  the  most  laborious 
efforts  attended  with  grimaces  and  contortions  more 
a])t  to  excite  laughter  than  compassion,  had  not  the 
tortures  endured  by  the  unhappy  sufferer  been  positively 
painful  to  behold.  Such  a  man,  Gentlemen,  who  finds 
so  much  difriculty  in  speaking,  now  at  the  beginning, 
now  in  the  middle,  now  at  the  end  of  his  w-ords, 
is  a  stammerer. 

Allow  me  then  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
that  curious  infirmity  called  stuttering  or  stammering. 

If  a  perso)i  who  stammers  be-  attentively  examined, 
it  is  very  soon  noticed  that  the  difficulty  which  he 
experiences'  in  speaking  is  attended  with  a  certain 
dilficuUy   iu    breathing;    and,   after    repeated  observa- 
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tions,  the  conclusion  is  ariived  at,  that  this  irre- 
gularity of  breathing  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
affection.  Indeed,  Gentlemen,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
stammering  does  not  always  reach  that  pitch  of  which 
I  was  just  now  giving  the  sad  description;  some  who 
stammer  suffer  from  but  a  slight  impediment  in  speech, 
which  they  indeed  not  unfrequently  succeed  in  cleverly 
disguising.  The  face  of  such  men  is  calm,  the  inter- 
ruption of  speech  v^hich  is  but  momentary,  can  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  fittest  expression 
for  their  thoughts.  If  therefore  stammering  were  defined 
by  what  is  most  obvious,  by  an  interruption  of  speech 
attended  with  grimaces,  it  would  follow  that  stammering- 
would  be  almost  rare,  instead  of  which  it  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  as  I  will  presently  show  you  from 
official  returns. 

According  to  me,  stammering  may  be  defined  as  an 
impediment  in  speech  presenting  itself  with  great  inter- 
mission, sometimes  at  the  beginning,  sometimes  in  the 
middle,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  words,  but  more  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  words.  This  impediment  is  cha- 
racterised either  by  a  sudden  stoppage  in  speech,  or 
by  the  convulsive  and  more  or  less  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  syllable;  it  is  always  attended  with  a 
disturbance,  with  a  defective  application  rather,  of  the 
rhythm  of  breathing  in  the  act  of  speech. 

1  would  call.  Gentlemen,  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  infirmity  presents  itself  v^^ith  great  inter- 
mission; for  it  is  a  fact  that  always  strikes  not  only 
those  who  see  stammerers  for  the  first  time,  but 
also  the  patients  themselves,  and  those  about  them. 
How  many  times  have  I  heard  this  statement  in  my 
practice  :  «  I  must  tell  you  a  very  curious  fact,  doc- 
tor ;  I  do  not  stammer  every  day  ;  there  are  whole 
davR,    AA^rpks    ovc^i,    during    \vhi(;li  iny    speech    is  so 


clear  and  unembarrassed  that  nobodj'^  would  believe 
me  if  I  said  that  I  stammer  as  you  see  I  do  !  » 

This  undeniable  intermission  of  stammering  is  espe- 
cially  dependent  upon  such  moral  influences  as  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the    stammerer.   Some,    for  in- 
stance,   cannot  at  times  articulate  a  few  syllables  or 
the   most   indifferent   sentence    without    the  greatest 
difficulty ,  if  any  person  present  make  them  nervous  ; 
whilst   a   few  minutes  later,    when   alone,   they  will 
speak   for  hours   together    without    experiencing  the 
slightest   hesitation.    Timidity    itself  (and    this   is  an 
important  point   to   bear  in  mind),  does  not  always 
increase  stammering;  and  such  is  also  the  case  with 
anger,  intoxication   and  other  causes  of  excitation  of 
the  nerves.  Some  indeed   who  do   not  usually  expe- 
rience   much    difficulty   in   speaking,    will   be  utterly 
unable   to   pronounce   the   smallest    syllable,  if  under 
the  influence  of  anger  or  alcohol.   But  others  again, 
though  afflicted  Avith  stammering  in  the  acutest  form 
will  enjoy   a  fluency  of  perfectly    unimpeded  speech 
when  in  anger  or  after   alcoholic   libations.   In  proof 
of  this   I   could   adduce   many   most   conclusive  ins- 
tances ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one,  which  will  illus- 
trate at  once  the  influence  of  stimulants  and  the  sad 
drawbacks  incident  to  stammerina:. 

A  merchant,  already  middle-aged,  came  one  day  to 
consult  me.  He  had  been  afflicted  from  his  birth 
with  a  dreadful  impediment  in  speech.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  imparted  to  me  the  joy  he  would 
feel  in  getting  rid  of  this  infirmity  which,  he  said, 
had  been  the  bane  of  his  life.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  disclosed  to  m&  that  owing  to  all  the  obstacles 
that  arose  before  him  every  time  he  would  open  his 
mouth  to  speak,  his  disposition  had  turned  gloomy, 
and  that   he    had    very    often  thought  of  putting  an 


end  to  his  tornionts  by  dGStroyirig  liinisciJC.  «  Would 
you  belicvo,  doctor,  »  he  mid,  «  tViat  I,  who  am  as 
abstemious  as  any  man  alive,  am  reduced  to  get  myself 
iato  a  state  of  intoxication,  whenever  I  have  business  of 
importance  that  I  cannot  entrust  to  my  head  clerk? 
Yes,  doctor,  whenever  I  have  to  discuss  important 
business,  before  leaving  home  I  take  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  gets  into  my  head,  and  then  I  recover  my 
self-possession,  and  I  can  speak.  Yet,  not  for  long , 
for  in  proportion  as  the  fumes  of  the  alcohol  pass 
away,  my  stamniering  comes  back,  and  if  the  trans 
action  is  not  concluded,  I  have  to  postpone  it  till  the 
morrow.  The  next  day,  I  take  a  fresh  dose  of  brandy 
and  I  am  off  to  my  business  again  ». 

If  I  wished,  Gentlemen ,  to  treat  exhaustively  the 
subject  that  I  have  the  honour  of  now  exposing  to 
you,  I  should  require  far  more  time  than  I  have  at 
my  disposal,  even  should  I  give  you  but  a  mere 
nomenclature  of  the  countless  theories  that  have  been 
put  forward  from  antiquity  down  to  our  own  days, 
I  shall  therefore  not  trespass  so  far  upon  your  kind 
attention,  as  to  dwell  upon  them  ;  the  more  so  as 
the  interest  they  present  nowadays  is  merely  historical. 

Without  further  delay  ,  let  me  enter  upon  the 
causes  of  stammering. 

The  aetiology  of  stammering  is  most  interesting ; 
and  I  must  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  at  the  outset,  that 
stammering  can  either  be  aongenital  or  acquired. 
When  congenital,  it  often  finds  its  manifest  cause  in 
hereditary  transmission  ;  I  regret  I  have  to  make  use 
of  the  words  congenital  and  hereditary  transmission 
which  do  not  fully  express  my  thought,  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  other  words.  I  do  not  indeed  mean 
thereby  that  stammering  is  hereditary  like  scrofula  , 
phthisis  or  syphilis ;   I  do    not  either  mcMin  that  the 


child  brings  into  the  world  the  germs  of  stammering. 
I  merely  mean  that  the  child  etammered  from  its 
very  first  words,  and  that  its  parents  stamniered 
also. 

This  stammering  which  I  call  eongenital,  may  be 
the  result  of  a  fright,  or  some  violent  impression,  or 
a  fall  in  earliest  childhood,  which  has  left  deep 
traces  in  the  young  brains ;  this  trace  reappearing 
like  phosphorescent  light  at  the  slightest  emotion,  may 
paralyse  the  act  of  speech  md  produce  stammering. 

It  may  be  again  that  this  so-called  hereditary 
transmission  be  simply  imitation  and  therefore  can  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  acquired  stammering.  For, 
amongst  the  forms  of  acquired  stammering,  stammer- 
ing by  well  proved,  well  established  and  undeniable 
imitation  holds  a  most  important  place.  How  often 
have  children  lost  their  fluency  of  speech  through 
imitating  a  playfellow  who  stammered ;  others,  noti- 
cing that  a  master  never  required  one  of  their 
schoolfellows  who  stammered  to  repeat  his  lessons, 
have  feigned  stammering,  in  order  to  get  off  theirs,  and 
have  very  quickly  acquired  a  real  impediment  in  their 
speech.  Very  frequently  do  children  born  of  parents 
who  stammer,  or  placed  among  stammerers,  become 
so  themselves  ere  long  ;  such  children  learnt  to 
stammer  as  they  would  have  learnt  to  pronounce  a 
foreign  tongue,  by  the  ear. 

Again  education  has  a  certain  influence  on  the 
development  of  stammering.  As  climate  makes  the  phy- 
sical man,  so  education  makes  the  moral  man.  The 
child  timorous  by  nature  will  acquire  a  permanent 
excess  of  nervous  sensitiveness,  if  at  every  moment 
he  be  threatened  or  frightened  ;  nor  is  any  mor(* 
thnn  this  required  to  bring  on  stammering. 

Finally    stammering  has   other   causes  no  less  cer- 
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tain;  these  are  a  violent  emotion,  a  foil,  a  fright  or 
ill  treatment.  Sometimes  indeed,  and  this  is  of  great- 
est moment  for  my  argument,  stammering  is  brought 
on  instantaneously.  Should  a  child  receive  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  should  he  be  suddenly  frightened, 
or  should  he  be  startled  by  any  occurrence  what- 
soever, he  may  be  afflicted  with  stammering  forth- 
with, on  the  spot.  I  must  confess  that  these  cases 
are  not  the  most  frequent ;  but  a  certain  number  of 
carefully  observed  facts  suffice  to  allow  one  to  affirm 
that  a  violent  brain-shock  can  cause  stammering.  In 
most  cases,  after  one  of  these  frights,  one  of  these 
falls,  the  child  hesitates  a  httle,  and  this  hesitation 
is  attributed  to  the  agitation  under  which  the  child 
now  stands.  But  this  hesitation  continues ;  it  grows ; 
it  asserts  itself ;  and  doubt  is  no  longer  possible,  the 
child  stammers. 

You  may  be  perhaps  somewhat  astonished  to  hear  me, 
when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  stammering,  always 
take  instances  of  children  :  the  reason  is,  that  stam- 
mering never  by  any  chance  develops  itself  in  adults. 
The  latest  age  at  which  I  have  seen  it  appear  is  14 
or  15.  Generally  it  is  between  3  and  6  that  a  child 
begins  to  stammer. 

Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  localize  stammer- 
ing, and  to  study  the  anatomical  disorders  introduced 
by  this  infirmity. 

Before  following  our  learned  colleagues  into  their 
anatomo-pathological  researches,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  ma}'  be  allowed  to  ask  oneself  whether  a  priori, 
these  studies  are  called  for,  whether,  in  short,  there 
are  any  reasons  that  can  lead  one  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  lesion. 

I  must  confess  that  a  lesion  which  would  show 
itsell'   at   times  and  vanish  entirely  at  others,  which 
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would  appear  and  disappear  with  the  speed  uF  Ught- 
ning,  seems  to  "me  to  be  a  lesion  of  a  very  peculiar 
character.  What  would  become  of  it  during  rhyth- 
mical utterance  or  in  singing  since  under  these  cir- 
cumstances stammering  never  occurs  ?  From  n  prion 
consideration  then  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  stam- 
mering entails  no  lesion  in  the  organism ;  and  the 
fact  is  moreover  fully  confirmed  by  anatomical  research. 
Stammering  has  also  been  compared  to  the  cramp  of 
clerks,  and  more  especially  telegraph  clerks  ;  the  com- 
parison does  not  either  seem  to  hold  good;  for  in  this 
case,  it  is  always  in  consequence  of  fatigue  that  cramp 
is  produced;  furthermore,  it  shows  itself  constantly  and 
without  intermission  ;  all  which  characteristics  are  totally 
different  in  the  case  of  stammering. 

For  me ,  stammering  is  a  physiological  disorder 
consisting  in  a  want  of  coordination  between  several 
organs  that  ought  to  act  in  harmony.  Who,  indeed, 
has  not  noticed  some  hesitation  or  stammering,  even 
in  persons  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  but  who, 
owing  to  either  the  vagueness  of  their  own  ideas  or 
the  nervousness  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  person 
in  awe  of  whom  they  stood,  lost  their  entire  self- 
possession  and  hesitated  in  their  speech? 

I  now  come  to  the  diagnostic  of  this  disorder,  and 
1  shall  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it;  for  it  usually 
presents  no  difficulty,  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said 
that  any  impediment  in  speech  characterised  by  repeti- 
tions or  interruptions  in  the  emission  of  sound,  in  a 
person  who  shows  no  symptom  of  paralysis,  alcoho- 
hsm  or  intellectual  disorder,  is  stammering,  and  I 
add  curable  stammering. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  prognosis  varies  slightly 
according  to  the  variety  of  stammering  lo  be  dealt 
with. 
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I  waR  tellino-  you  just  now,  Gentlemen,  iliai  ihc 
irregularities  in  the  rhythm  of  breathing  were,  so  to 
apeak,  the  essential  element  of  the  diagnosis  of  stam- 
mering ;  I  will  now  tell  you  that  they  also  assist  in 
establishing  the  prognosis  of  the  treatment. 

I  am  therefore  led  to  speak  to  you  of  the  different 
varieties  of  stammering  and  the  classification  in  this 
infirmity. 

Stammering  occurs  either  while  drawing  in  breath 
or  while  letting  it  out;  or  finally  during  both  actions 
indifferently.  Hence  three  great  classes  : 

Stammering  during  inspiration ; 

Stammering  during  expiration ; 

Mixed  stammering. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  is  in  a  certain 
measure  subordinate  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the 
disorder ;  nevertheless  I  must  say  that  cseteris  paribus, 
stammering  that  produces  itself  during  inspiration,  and 
nasal  stammering  during  expiration  are  the  two  most 
serious  forms  ,  and  those  that  require  most  care  in  curing. 

And  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  stammering  during 
inspiration,  the  stammerer  has  contracted  the  habit  of 
speaking  at  the  same  time  as  he  draws  air  into  his 
lungs;  he  speaks  in;  he  makes  use  of  his  vocal  cords 
in  the  opposite  way  to  what  he  should;  the  rythm  of 
breathing  is  therefore  completely  done  away  with.  Add 
to  this,  that  it  is  not  rare  in  this  form  of  stammer- 
ing, to  witness  nervous  spasms  in  the  glottis,  which 
make  matters  singularly  worse. 

In  the  nasal  stammering  during  expiration,  which 
produces  itself  more  particularly  in  the  three  explosive 
consonants  P,  T,  K,  the  stammerer  instead  of  sending 
his  provision  of  air  through  his  mouth,  directs  it  into 
the  nasal  fossee.  The  nervous  spasms  are  here  produced 
simultaneously    in   the  soft   palate,   in   the  posterior 
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pillars  and  the  upper  third  of  the  pharynx;  the  result 
is  that  the  air  remains  pent  up  in  a  kind  of  bhnd 
alley  or  cul-de-sac,  constituted  above  by  the  nasal 
fossae  behind  by  the  pharyngian  siniis,  on  the  sides 
by  the  pharyngo-staphylini,  and  in  front  by  the  soft 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  so  that  despite  all 
the  sufferer's  efforts,  the  articulation  of  the  consonant 
is  possible  only,  when  the  spasm  has  disappeared. 

Nevertheless  this  disorder,  in  spite  of  such  compli- 
cation, is  cured  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  treatment  lasts  twenty  days,  and  requires  neither 
remedy,  nor  operation,  nor  the  use  of  any  instrument 
or  apparatus  in  the  mouth.  It  merely  consists  in 
gymnastic  and  rhythmical  exercises  of  the  organs  of 
phonation  and  articulation. 

The  irregularities  in  breathing  which  are  at  the  very 
root  of  the  evil,  naturally  call  lor  special  exercises. 
The  point  is  to  teach  the  stammerer  how  to  breathe, 
how  to  take  breath  at  the  proper  moment,  and  how 
to  let  it  out  in  a  normal,  physiological  manner.  This 
is  obtained  by  showing  the  pupil  how  these  different 
acts  are  performed,  making  him  repeat  them  very  slowly 
at  first,  and  gradually  increasing  the  speed. 

The  breathing  once  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
we  begin  the  study  of  the  elements  of  speech,  first 
of  the  vowels,  then  of  the  consonants.  Finally  we  come 
to  exercises  on  syllables,  then  words,  then  sentences; 
and  as  all  this  is  done  by  degrees,  step  by  step,  as 
the  difficulties  are  broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  many 
exercises,  it  follows  that  the  stammerer  comes  almost 
insensibly  to  speak  without  stammering;  and  this  new 
mode  of  speech  becomes  easy  and  natural  for  him  in 
the  short  space  of  time  the  treatment  lasts. 

To  resume,  the  treatment  lasts  three  weeks  :  the 
first  is  given  to  bringing  the  vocal   instrument  back 
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U)  Us  physiologiciil  coiiditioii ;  the  second  to  aequiriiif^ 
an  easy  and  natural,  though  slightly  rhythmical,  mode 
of  speech;  the  third  to  strengthening  this  new  mode 
of  speech  acquired  rather  from  practical  and  daily 
imitation  than  from  theories  and  instructions. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  application  pure 
and  simple  of  our  exercises  would  be  sufficient  to 
cure  :  for,  to  this  indispensable  physiological  treat- 
ment must  be  added  a  moral  treatment,  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  which  become  every  day  more  evi- 
dent to  me.  And,  Gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  this 
is  a  matter  requiring  very  delicate  handling.  The 
pupil's  self-confidence  must  be  awakened  and  strengthened 
as  the  course  of  the  treatment  goes  on;  he  must  be 
made  to  feel,  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  step  forward 
he  makes  every  day,  so  as  to  quicken  his  eagerness 
and  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  must  again  be 
forewarned  against  the  small  checks  he  may  expe- 
rience, be  taught  to  argue  them  out,  to  account  for 
them,  so  as  to  avoid  them  another  time,  and  especially 
so  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  lose  heart. 

There  is,  Gentlemen,  an  objection  which  I  would 
meet  at  once;  for  it  does  not  stand  in  my  way  in 
the  slightest  degree ;  and  I  wish  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
any  kind  in  your  minds. 

I  may  suppose  that  you  are  ready  to  concede  to  me  that 
stammering  can  be  cured  by  the  means  I  have  just 
set  before  you;  but  some  of  you  may  still  doubt 
whether  this  cure  is  lasting,  and  think  that  it  has 
but  a  momentary  and  fleeting  effect.  This  objection  I 
now  beg  to  answer. 

I  might  indeed,  refer  you  to  the  report  made  to 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Paris  in  the  meeting  of  August 
25"'  1874,  by  a  special  commission  appointed  at  the 
request    of  the   Prefect  of  the  Seine,   and  declaring 


«  they  held  seen  a  certain  number  ul  Mr.  Chervin's 
former  pupils  cured  several  years  previous,  wlio  spoke 
perfectly  well,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  » 

I  might  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  con- 
clusions of  the  report  of  that  same  commission  : 

«  In  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  commission  (1) 
has  witnessed,  it  proposes  to  give  the  Prefect  the  following- 
answers  : 

1°  That,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chervin's 
method  for  the  treatment  of  stammering,  is  rational; 

«  2"  That  its  results  are  very  remarkable;  and  the 
method,  M^ell  calculated  to  do  much  good  service; 

«  3°  That  one  of  its  gi-eat  advantages  lies  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  results  obtained ;  while  these  results 
appear  to  be  lasting,  as  the  commission  has  ascei'- 
tained  in  a  certain  number  of  cases; 

«  4°  That  it  deserves  encouragement  and  assistance  in 
the  good  work  it  is  calculated  to  do.  » 

I  could  be  satisfied  with  an  affirmation  so  clear  and 
positive,  the  value  of  which  is  furthei'  enhanced  by 
the  eminent  competency  and  unquestionable'  impar- 
tiality of  the  Academy  of  Medecine,  but  I  prefer  lo 
grant  that  cases  of  relapse  may  occur,  that  cases 
sometimes  do  occur  however  rare.  And  I  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  give  you  a  true  and  sincere  account 
of  the  way  in  which  these  relapses  have  taken  jilace. 

You  will  then  decide,  Gentlemen,  whether  the  method 
or  the  instructor,  or  the  pupil  is  to  blame. 


U)  Un  commission  :  Dr.  Bouoier,  honorary   physician  of  the 
hospitals;  Dr,   Heroes  de  Chegoin,  honorary  surgeon  of  tli 
Hospitals;  Dr.   Bccillarger,  physician   at    the    Salpetriere  hos- 
pital •,    Dr.    Moutard-Martin,  physician  at    thu  Hotel-Dieu  hos 
pital,  hon.  sec. 
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When  Lho  ti-oatiuoiU  is  over,  when  the  period  uf 
exorcises  perfoi-rned  under  iny  diiection  has  come  to 
an  end,  1  recommend  the  pupil  to  work  alone  for  some 
time  yet,  in  order  to  confirm  his  pi-ogress  and  make 
it  lasting.  I  more  especially  recommend  him  to  devote 
one  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  eve- 
ning to  exercises,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists 
in  reading  very  slowly  out  of  any  book  he  pleases. 
What  I  ask  therefore  is  neither  hard,  nor  excessive, 
nor  tedious. 

Moreover,  1  take  the  greatest  care  to  tell  the  pupil  that 
^  all  the  exercises  that  he  is  given,  indispensable  as 
they  are  to  success,  cannot  possibly  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  new  pronunciation  acquired,  if  the  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  not  put  into  practice,  whenever 
an  opporturiity  of  speaking  arises.  You  see  then  that 
instructions  are  not  wanting.  Well,  question  the  few 
who  have  relapsed  into  their  stammering;  ask  them 
whether,  on  leaving  me,  they  continued  to  work  b}^ 
themselves,  to  practice  the  exercises  I  indicated,  whether 
they  studied  to  speak  slowl}^  and  calmly  :  they  will 
answer  that  they  have  neglected  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions they  were  given;  and  I  will  add  that  they  inva- 
riably confess  that  it  is  they  themselves  and  their 
negligence  which  are  to  blame  for  their  relapse. 

In  short,  absence  of  work  and  of  watchfulness  can 
bring  about  a  relapse  in  the  first  few  months,  because 
the  causes  that  produced  the  cure,  are  suppressed 
before  the  new  mode  of  speaking  has  become  a  con- 
firmed habit,  thoroughly  matured. 

I  was  just  now  telling  you  that  the  number  of 
stammerers,  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  imagined; 
here  are  my  proofs. 

Some  years  ago,  my  father  was  commissioned,  by 
the  Minislcr  of   Public   Instruction    to    draw   up  lho 
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statistics  of  stammering,  and,  after  examining  the 
reports  of  tlie  «  Conseil  de  Revision  )>  (1)  from  1850 
to  1869,  he  found  that  during  this  period  of  twenty 
years,  13,215  recruits  had  been  found  unfit  fur  mili- 
tary service  on  account  of  stammering,  which  gives 
an  average  of  6,32  recruits  that  stammered  .per  1,000 
examined. 

13,215  stammerers !  that  is,  you  see,  Gentlemen, 
almost  a  little  army  :  you  would  think  that  all  the 
stammerers  in  the  world  had  agreed  to  assemble  in 
France.  And,  mark  that  I  am  speaking  of  men 
alone  !  Well,  women  are  universally  admitted  to 
enjoy  greater  facility  of  speech  than  we  do  :  in  point 
of  fact,  you  meet  about  one  woman  who  stammers  to 
nine  men  afflicted  with  this  infirmity. 

On  the  other  hand,  defects  in  pronunciation,  such 
as  lisping,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  women, 
whilst  men  are  seldom  afflicted  in  this  manner.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  peculiar 
order  of  circumstances. 

The  little  girl,  who  under  her  mother's  eye,  plays 
with  her  doll,  not  unfrequently  distorts  her  words  in 
imitation  of  the  endearingly  lisped  words  she  hears 
addressed  to  herself.  Well,  this  pronunciation  which 
adds  something  yet  more  childish  to  the  child's  pretty 
prattle  is  rarely  found  fault  with  or  corrected  by  the 
mother,  who  too  often,  on  the  contrary,  encourages 
the  child  by  imitating  it  herself;  and  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  this  manner  of  speaking  only  appears 
ridiculous  when  the  child  is  beginning  to  grow  out 
of  chidhood.  But  then,  correction  is  of  no  avail;  the 

(1)  The  medical  commission  before  which  recruits  for  the 
urmy  arc  examined  before  they  enter  the  service.  Every  young 
mail  in  France  lias  to  serve  in  the  iU'iny  for  a  certain  lime, 
.■ui'l    thf>ri>rai-o   ha*?   t"    nnv?;   luit'nrf    this  roiyimis'^ion. 
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habit  is  Uikoii,  ami  special  exercises  will  be  I'equired 
Lo  cure  this  defective  pronunciation,  whifth,  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once,  never  fails  to  disappear  under  a 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment. 

Utterlly  different  is  the  ed-ucation  given  to  the 
little  boy,  who  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age  is 
generally  corrected  of  any  tendency  to  careless  pro- 
nunciation by  his  fear  of  ridicule. 

Not  wishing,  Gentlemen,  to  trespass  any  longer  on 
your  kind  attention,  I  will  go  no  further  into  the 
matter,  though  there  remains  much  to  be  said  on 
this  interesting  question  affecting  as  it  does  so  closely 
both  science  and  humanity.  For  3'^ou  must  not  forget 
that  to  restore  freedom  of  speech  to  a  stammerer,  is 
not  only  to  allay  considerable  moral  suffering,  but 
also  to  restore  to  society  and  families  members  who 
may  some  day  be  their  guardians  and  pride. 


'^NHr,~Y7^Inip.  de  l  AbeilleTj,  ROUSTAING,  M  C  ■ 


